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JACK, A LEAGUE DOG 


This dog collected’$35.98 at the Animal Rescue League Fair, and he has now gone into a good home 
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WHAT HUMANE 


ie WORKERS ARE DOING 


——— 


Rs 


Mrs. Florence Suckling, that splendid worker 
for humane causes, gave last September a series 
of “at homes” at her beautiful residence in High- 
wood, Romsey,: Hampshire, England. At one of 
these gatherings one hundred school teachers 
were entertained. Mrs. Suckling in an address 
which she made to them said that their work was 
33 years old, and she thought a very suitable 
name for it would be “Society and Christian 
Socialism,’ for the work began when Christ 
said, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
In her opinion some of their neighbors were 
found in the hedges and ditches. St. Francis 
thought that all the birds were his brothers. 
Martin Luther, Byron, Shakespeare, Shelley and 
others’ reter to the =brotheriood or pitds fhe 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, who. had lived near there, 
was one of the first to teach Ins children never 
to, call anything horrid. Charles Darwin was a 
great lover of children and dumb animals. Out 
of a meeting he called to teach children kind- 
ness to animals came the Ruskin Society, and out 
of that came the Selbourne Society; then came 
the Band of Mercy. 


We have received from Mr. Ernest Bell, pub- 
lisher of The Animals’ Friend, London, two col- 
ored prints, size 20x30 inches, which are sold in 
England for one shilling sixpence (37 I-2 cents) 
for the purpose of hanging in schoolrooms. The 
subject of one is a group of children setting a 
lark free from the cage and watching its joyous 
flight up toward. the sky. The subject of the 
other is a small flock of thirsty, weary sheep, a 
cottage and alittle boy and girl, who have come 
out of the cottage to give water to the sheep. 
Such pictures must have a tendency to make 
children observe the sufferings of those help- 
less creatures that are at men’s mercy and be 
kind to them. Mr. Bell would probably be 
willing to send them anywhere in this country. 
His address is York House, Portugal street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, England. 


Some of the ladies of Pittsfield, Mass., have 
started an Animal Rescue League in that city 


- Kinnell; of Pittsfield, Mass. 


and have invited Mrs. Franklin Couch of Dalton, 
Mass., a well-known humane worker, to be its 
president. Before another month we hope to 
have the names of officers and more particulars 
concerning this new enterprise. 


The National Canine Defence League, as re- 
ported by The Animals’ Friend, has increased its 
membership in eight ‘years from 1270tOmeeee 
members.: It has “192 centres throughenteime 
country. A special work of ‘the League is the 
prevention of the vivisection of dogs and largely 
through the League’s efforts the police are now 
forbidden either to give or to sell dogs for vivi- 
section. Other subjects they have taken up are 
dogs’ licenses, performing dogs, dog stealing, 
cases of heroism, quarantine regulations and care 
of strays. 


J. D. Carroll, who as general manager of the 
city’s largest horse selling concern, is in close 
touch with all classes of horse owners, estimates 
that icy asphalt pavements cause the. death of 
one hundred horses daily at certain times during 
tle winter season. The sufferings:and the piti- 
ful struggles of New York’s great army of four 
footed toilers from this cause have stirred the 
community, as is evidenced by hundreds of let- 
ters coming to the Herald and calling on the con- 
stituted authorities to find a means of relieving 
the horses. .As yet none has been found, or it 
found it has not been generally introduced so as 
to afford any practical solution of the problem. 

Inventors have lately given their attention to 
the matter, and one of the promising results is an 
“emergency overshoe” designed by George N. 
It is merely a chain 
“tread” which can be quickly buckled on and as 
quickly taken off the foot of the horse without 
skill or the use of tools. It is practically self- 
adjusting, is strong, cheap and durable. Francis 
M. Ware, manager of the American Horse Ex- 
change, has tested the overshoe quite thoroughly 
and says that it seems to solve the problem of 
preventing horses from slipping on icy asphalt. 
Although Mr. Kinnell has patented his inven- 
tion, he says he means to put it on the market at 
a price which will bring the chain overshoes with- 


in. easy reach of the poorest east side pedler in 
New York. 
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FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 


Old Jack 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LAND OF LITTLE RAIN 


Not long ago occurred an episode in my ex- 
istence in this Los Angeles land of beauty and 
ugliness, of desirability and false pretences, 
which vividly illustrates the lot of that slave of 
man—the horse. In my morning walks I would 
often pass a vacant lot, an acre in extent, near 
the centre of the city; and there one day I 
noticed beneath a tree a fine dapple-gray horse 
with the middle of one hind leg all swathed up 
in a bandage. It evidently gave him consider- 
able pain, as he would frequently draw it up 
towards the body, and when walking, or rather 
hobbling, could barely touch it to the ground. 

I made inquiries, but could not find out who 
owned him or what was his injury. He was 
evidently receiving a certain amount of atten- 
tion; but I was not satisfied. So, one night 
about ten o’clock, I happened along, and there 
he was, standing tall and motionless in the moon- 
light beneath his tree. Now, while the days here 
are often hot as late as November, the nights 
are chill and damp; and I went in to inspect. 
‘There was some old straw, mixed with refuse, 
scattered about; and on his back a cheap, torn 
blanket was tied—and that was all. Even the 
water-pail rattled in thirsty emptiness, so, taking 
a hint here, I drew a brimming bucket at an out- 
side faucet not far away and presented it. It 
was eagerly drained, and also part of another; 
and my mind began to contemplate the possi- 
bilities of a disabled and feverish limb increas- 
ing the natural thirst of a neglected horse. 

Prom that time on I used to happen along 
that way pretty regularly, and many were the 
pails of Adam’s ale old Jack owed to the neigh- 
boring faucet. He was a great, noble creature, 
still dignified and indomitable in the midst of 
his sufferings, with a head held proudly seven 
feet in the air; an intelligent and benignant ex- 
pression of eye, and ears full of animation. But 
he continued the habit of silently drawing up 
the injured leg in a disquieting fashion, and the 


hip on the same side seemed to be wasting 
away. 

Of course, I early reported the matter to the 
S. P. C. A. here (a most worthy institution, but 
inadequately supported); and, after investiga- 
tion, I was told the case was being “looked after 
by a ‘vet’.” That the word “vet” may cover a 
multitude of sins semed to me so apparent that 
I continued my visits, and we grew quite well 
acquainted. At first old Jack objected to my 
touching his head; and at night when, finding 
him lying down, I would pull his blanket more 
over him and fuss around in other ways, he 
would lift up his great head in the dim light 
and gaze at me as if in silent wonder. But soon 
he got to know me, and would recognize my 
coming in a quiet way, accepting my help as a 
matter of course. I would sometimes at night 
hold his water bucket for him as he lay on the 
ground, and at such times remarked the mag- 
nificent head and great, kind dark eye close to 
my own in the darkness,—wonderful creature, 
with the strength of a giant, the gentleness of a 
kitten and the patience of a saint! 

I_almost always found him-thirsty; and after 
drinking he would begin philosophically to nib- 
ble at his hay, showing the need that horses have 
of an occasional drink. In the daytime the flies 
calmly covered his legs, and a carbolic acid so- 
lution (one teaspoonful to a pint of water) which 
I applied did not seem to do much good. [Is 
there any preparation for this purpose, effica- 
cious, lasting and harmless? Sulpho-napthol 
does not seem to be enduring in its effects.] 
However, he was a rather thick-skinned horse, 
and did not suffer in this way nearly so much as 
many others would. 

One night [I found him groaning in pain on 
his old dirty straw, and the customary bolster of 
hay and burlap I put under his head did not 
seem to make much difference. He would hit 
up his head and gaze out into the darkness, then 
drop it onto his pillow with a moan. This set 
me to thinking; and it seemed to me hardly fair 
that an animal whose condition was such that now 
the wounded leg was never touched to the ground, 
should not have a good, soft, clean bed made up 
every night. It also struck un-“‘vet”-like 
mind that the case was a hopeless one. So I 
acdin agdressed thers, PCa A Sand thansociety 


my 
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sent two stalwart agents to again investigate. 

Meanwhile the evidences of my trespassing 
presence in the lot was having some effect; for 
the old, torn blanket had been replaced by an- 
other home-made one of burlap, and the water- 
pail was not so often empty. One night I found 
some straw in a bale and made him up a bed; 
and next night his mysterious owner had made 
him up another one! 

One evening about two weeks after the time 
I first met old Jack, I went to the lot as usual 
and poked my way through the fence. There 
was no moon, and some distant electrics faintly 
lighted up the ground. : Old Jack was lying 
stretched out in the open, and as I brought him 
his water it seemed to me that he was weaker 
than usual. He did not lift his head, and showed 
nothing but a gleam from his half-closed eye 
towards the pail I held. I reached out my hand 
and laid it on the old Roman ‘nose. aes 
ATES oldvdack: @asaid Oh Tadont resretatha bait 
occurred to me to lighten, if only in a poor de- 
gree, your pain, and add a little to your scanty 
pleasure,—to offer to an humble brctner what 
slight service | had to give;—for you will not 
need it any more!’ For oid Jack was dead. On 
the big gray forehead dimly showed in the dusk 
a dark stain where the merciful bullet had sped, 
bringing to his troubled spirit the welcome mys- 
tery. So I collected a bunch of clean straw, and, 
covering up the great, motionless face, I left 
him to the night—and peace. 

eevee Gr 


. Los Angeles, California. 


Chronicles of Billy (A true story) 
Billy is a small maltese cat of twelve years, 
but plump and pretty, so cute and active 


he would pass for a “two-year old.” Very af-. 


fectionate and knowing, he notices many things. 

He is extremely fond of cold water, and of 
late will not take it from his mug but must have 
it in a two-quart dipper, also freshly drawn, 
will not drink stale water. He is often in the 
bathroom, and, no doubt, takes notice of its 
He will jump into the tub and cry, so we 
turn on the cold water, and he takes a long 
drink, then paddles around, and springs out, 
shaking his little paws. 

He has the run of the neighborhood and often 


Use? 


takes a long stroll, but always returns at meal 
time. He has food morning and night, and 
sometimes a little snack at noon. Eats raw kid- 
ney, liver, salmon, with but little milk, and 
now and then a bit of fresh fish. 

Last winter he was ill for many weeks with 
gatherings on the side of his face. They were 
large, and painful I am sure, as he never purred, 
but sat silent by the hot register. JI went to 
the Clapp Pharmacy in Park Square and they 
gave me Belladonna for the pain, another remedy 
for the swelling, and at last sulphur for his 
blood. Then we used a nice salve to heat the 
places, which we-bought at the same place. He 
could eat nothing during his illness but a little 
lamb kidney, and lost the hair on the spots, bur 
he became perfectly well and the new hair came 
out very thick, indeed his whole coat seemed 
improved. | , | 

He has worn for years little white embroid- 
eved ruffs about his neck, and looks exactly like 
his picture. In the morning he runs up to my 
room and stretches up to the door knob which 
he rattles to be let in, sometimes jumps on the 
dresser, and his delicate paws range about 
among the hairpins; I tell him he must not de- 
lay me, then he understands, and is quiet. 

He really seems like a dog in many ways 
and wags his tail joyfully when we speak to 
him. 

He loves Chappie, another handsome cat we 
have,—an orange one ten years old, very large. 
Sometimes Chappie gets lost, and Billy goes all 
about the garden with us looking everywhere. 
and is overjoyed when the lost is found. He ts 
a fine hunter for mice, but we try to teach him 
to spare the little birds, but now and then he is 
naughty in that direction. 


Brookline. AW Eee 


My Pets 

In the Plateau Valley, some thirty-five miles 
from Grand Junction, Colorado, lives a little 
boy, ten years of age, named Carl Barnard. He 
is the happy owner of a ten-year-old hen whose 
name is Bluey. The latter part of July, this 
hen hatched ten little chicks. In the absence of 
his mother, the lad had set the hen himself and 
was naturally proud of the result. 

We have in our family a Seabright bantam 
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hen. The eighth of May out of eight eggs she 
hatched one little hen and two roosters. They 
are of a black and golden brown color. They 


are the cutest things and will eat out of our 
hands. ‘Their mother deserted them when they 
were a month old and they stay close together 
and talk all the time in their language. At 
night they roost side by side on the top round 
of a ladder leaning against a wall in a shed. They 
seem to be so happy all the time that we call 
them the Hooligans. We will take them to 
the fair this fall. 

I have a new addition to my bird family, a 
dear little canary that we call Sweet, and a 
young mocking bird, brought to me by a friend 
from Hot Springs, Ark. Whenever we go near 
his cage he will open his bill to be fed. Yester- 
day he sang for the first time. It heard the 
canary trying its voice and joined in. It sang 
in low, tremulous notes as though uncertain. 

I have noticed that mocking birds do not sing 
while flying; they sit down flat against their 
perch and look away off into distance, as though 
unconscious of their surroundings, and the mo- 
tions in their throat come and go as they trill 
forth the beautiful sounds that no other bird 
can compare with. 

I still feed my wild birds and the darlings 
repay me with songs of praise. 

Away up in a tall old tree, 

Where the leaves are cool and green, 


Two little birds are building a nest 
Where they never can be seen. 


They are flying here and there 
With a happy, blithesome song, 

Never tiring, always working, 
Singing, building, all day long. 


At eventide they chirp good night, 
And take a well-earned rest 

As the light of day fades away, 
In the gleaming, golden west. 


But soon their home will be complete, 
And happy they all will be, 

This little feathered family 
High up in the tall old tree. 


Agnes Hoel Shores. 


Note by the Editor: We hope that the mock- 
ing bird was not taken from the freedom of the 
woods and put in a cage. Although we can 
understand that caged birds may be charming 


to some persons, yet personally, we would much 
rather see them flying ahout among the trees 
than in a cage. 


A Good Cat Story 


Without attempting to decide as between 
heredity, imitation, or reasoning, or what part 
each or all or any of them played in enabling 
the cat to perform the feat of which I am about 
to tell, I merely say that I can vouch for its 
truth, as can many others who frequently saw 
it done. | 

The cat belonged to my brother-in-law, the 
owner of Hazeldell farm, near Ulster, Pa., and 
that it might go out and in at its own sweet will, 
the usual cat-hole was cut in the door between 
the kitchen and the woodshed. Besides the cat 
referred to, who may be called the house cat, 
there were several others who remained mostly 
in one or other of the barns and were not en- 
couraged to enter the house, although shortly 
before the time of which I am about to speak 
they began to come in more than the mistress 
cared f0f: 

To prevent this, a swing door was placed on 
the outside over the cat-hole. It was simply a 
piece of board a little larger than the hole, and 
fastened by leather hinges at the top, so that 
by pushing her head against it from the inside 
the cat could get out, but could not by such 
pushing get in again. 

For a time the cat did not appear to under- 
stand the new arrangement, but “meoued” per- 
sistently each time she wanted to go out, till 
someone taking her in his hands and pushing 
her head against the door showed her what to 
do, and she did it herself ever afterward. 

This went on for some time, always getting 
out herself, but always calling loudly whenever 
she wanted to get in, till the letting of her in 
began to be considered a trouble, and she was 
often allowed to call in vain. Just how long 
this continued I do not know, but it did cease, 
and the cessation of one trouble threatened to 
bring about another. The cat was found in the 
house when those whose duty it was to put her 
out and not let her in again asserted that they 
had been true to their trust. This was “by 
some believed and some misdoubted,” and, like 
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other trifles, was likely to bring trouble in the 
household, when those that blamed the cat 
were found to be more correct than the cat 
blamers generally are; the cat had discovered a 
method of opening the door for herself. 

The accused member of the family, strong in 
the justice of her cause, determined to watch, 
and this is what she saw: The cat, on coming 
to the door, lay down on her back, and with 
both her front paws raised the hinged board 
considerably above the level, and then, with 
what I cannot find a better expression for than 
a wriggle, rapidly turned on her belly and drew 
her body inside. 

I may add that this was seen not once but 
perhaps hundreds of times, as it got to be one 
of the show things at the farm, the cat not be- 
“ing in the least shy, but always ready to per- 
form the feat in the presence of visitors. 

While heredity can have had nothing to do 
with this operation, I may take the opportunity 
of recording another in which heredity alone 
was the active agent. It is well known that 
Manx cats have no tails, only slight stumps, 
and that the offspring of such in other parts of 
the world, in the first generation at least, are 
While living 
in Scotland some thirty years ago we had a 
Manx kitten given to us, which, although born 
The door of our breakfast 
room was spring-shutting, something like most 
of the screen doors in this country, but opening 
only toward the inside. Before the kitten was 
full grown he had learned to let himself in by 
pushing from the outside, but never learned, 
although we often tried to teach him, to pull it 
open from the inside. It was not, however, the 
opening of the door from the outside to which 
I wish to call attention—any cat could have 
easily learned to do that; but the fact that in- 


in the same abnormal condition. 


there, was tailless. 


variably, after he had so pushed it and got his 


body partially in, he made a rapid turn or whirl 
to prevent the tail that was not there (but 
heredity impressed on him the fact that it ought 
to have been) from being caught between the 
closing door and its frame. This he did dozens 
of times every day so long as we had him, and 
was always willing to show off before our visi- 
tors, as he never seemed to recognize the fact 


that he had not a tail like his neighbors.—Dr. 
John Nicol in Scientific American. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


Ee 


Care of Peultry 


From the January number of Country Life in 
America we take the following good advice to 
those who, keeping hens for their own profit or 
amusement, lose the profit they might make and 
are guilty of cruelty to the creatures they are 
bound to make comfortable by careless neglect 
to study their needs. The article is headed: 


COLD* WEATHER) POINGERS 


Cold weather always means more work with 
poultry. The chill should be taken off every- 
thing to be partaken of by the fowls. Chilling 
a fowl by allowing it to partake of cold food is 
just as harmful and has the same effect upon 
the fowl as cold quarters. 

The water with which the mash is mixed up 


should be sufficiently hot to warm the food thor- 


oughly. Care should be taken, however, not to 
have it too hot, or the injury to the bird’s crop 
will result and that would be worse than cold 
food. Lukewarm is about right. 

All grain should be thoroughly warmed before 
feeding. This is especially true of corn which 
gets very cold in the winter. -Put your hand into 
a panful of shelled corn and then imagine the 
effect that this painfully cold stuff would have 
upon the bodily warmth of the bird that con- 
sumed it. 

All the drinking water should be warmed. To 
be sure, with ordinary drinking vessels, it is im- 
possible to keep the water warm for more than 
an hour or two, but by using stone ware vessels 
(which retain the heat longer than any other 
kind), and supplying fresh water three times a 
day, you will get along very well. 

Don’t think, however, that because you warm 
their food and water you can house your birds 
in any cold place and have good results. I call 
to mind now a man who pays little attention to 
how his hens are housed, and to make up for this ~ 
neglect doses them with cayenne pepper, hot 
mashes, etc. vainly imagining that the super- 
abundance of inward heat will make up for lack 
of outward heat. Needless to say, he does not 
believe there is such a thing as 4 200-eggs-a-year 
hen. 

Variety in feeding is more than desirable; it 
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4s essential. Mix all the table scraps in with 
the mash. Apple and potato parings, cooked tur- 
nip and squash are good to add to the mash. We 
pulverize all the egg shells and use them, but 
‘they must be pounded very fine so that their use 
will not teach the fowls the egg-eating habit. 
It is the. busy hen that lays the most eggs. 
. | find that one of the best ways to give 
hens interesting work when confined to the 
house in winter is to supply them with some un- 
threshed grain in the sheaves. Oats, wheat and 
rye are the best, but I prefer oats, as they do not 
produce fat, but do have a tendency to cause 
productiveness. In the fall I store away enough 
unthreshed grain to enable me to supply one or 
two bundles to every twenty or thirty birds each 
day when the weather is such that they are kept 
Pemamteaeto the house.— R. B. Sands. 


Horses weighing from 1,000 to 1,400 pounds 
that are hard at work should be fed from four to 
six quarts of oats at each feed, three times a day, 
with clean timothy hay, giving about five or six 
pounds of the latter morning and night, says A. 
Bee eter in Country Life in America. ~ Oats 
is the best grain that can be used for a horse, but 
this is often made more palatable by adding a 
small quantity of corn or barley, using at all 
times bran in limited amounts, depending upon 
the work the horse is doing and just how much 
bran he will eat without causing him to be too 
lazy and soft. 

When a horse does not take his food well or 
appears nervous and irritable in stall, get a vet- 
erinary doctor to make a careful examination of 
his teeth and mouth. His teeth may be giving 
him a great deal of discomfort, or his bit may 
be an ill-fitting one, causing a sore mouth. 


Feeding the Birds in Winter 


From a leaflet published by the Royal Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, London. 


Do you feed your birds? Yes! Then stand 
aside, please; I want a word with those who do 
not. I know many.of these—some who are sim- 
ply unconvinced—others who are convinced, but 
careless. At one time I belonged to the former 
class—I used, on rising from breakfast, to argue: 
“Bother the birds! I shall miss my train—why 
should I feed them, they come from all parts— 
thev aren’t my birds.” 

It seemed to me that if I had any personal ac- 
quaintance with the birds in question the matter 
would be different. I should then feel, “Oh, 
there’s Jack, the blackbird, I must give him some- 


thing, and there’s our stable robin on the stile, 
etc.” I put this to a friend, who said: “But why 
don’t you get to know them? we know all ours,” 
and so I felt that my argument had fallen flat. 
Then I started a fresh theory, I was too busy. 

One day, however, I was taught my lesson—the 
duty of an average person to bird-creation in the 
matter of food. 

It was Christmas week. The train was crowd- 
ed. The carriage I was occupying was probably 
the only one with a vacant place in it; for it had 
been reserved for the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and to his kindly courtesy I owed my comfort- 
able seat. The only other occupants were the 
Bishop of Winchester and His Grace’s chaplain. 
It was a bitter winter day. An icy wind devas- 
tated the bleak Yorkshire moorland through 
which the express was speeding on its way to 
London. The snow, driven in silent eddying 
whirls, lay thick in the desolate valleys; the hills 
rose white and cold against the dull grey sky. 

Perhaps at no other period of his career had 
the Archbishop been subject to so severe a strain 
from incessant over work as during the two pre- 
ceeding years and yet he was the life of our 
small party and alone was thoroughly cheerful 
and active. 

For the greater part of an hour he and the 
Bishop conversed earnestly in undertones, the 
rush and clatter of the express drowning the 
sound of their voices as the carriage swayed 
slightly from the rapidity of our pace. A cer- 
tain sense of drowsiness and warmth made me 
lay aside my book and gaze out at the snowy 
landscape with languid speculation. It must be 
cold—bitterly cold—for birds exposed on such 
nights as these! I began to wonder vaguely who 
fed them, and if they were not fed, whether they 
would die. The problem was difficult; I dis- 
missed it from my mind, and returned to my 
book. 

Presently my attention was drawn to the Arch- 
bishop. He had not moved from his seat and still 
conversed earnestly with the Bishop of Winches- 
ter; but he had collected the bread left over in 
his tea basket and was breaking it up into small 
crumbs. His attention never wavered from his 
conversation, and his actions were clearly the 
result of daily habit. 

I was becoming keenly interested, but for fear 
of appearing intrusive, I again turned my gaze 
to the window, though my attention kept wander- 
ing to the busy hand breaking the bread into 
crumbs, the hand that had consecrated Bishops, 
baptised princes, written the Lincoln Judgment, 
and that bore on one of its fingers the great signet 
ring of the Primate of all England. 

What was its novel task of which I knew noth- 
ing? At that moment a rush of cold air made 
me look up, and I had my answer. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury was at the open 
window, on this bitter winter night, feeding the 
birds. 

Here then, was one of the people “who feed 
the birds in winter.” While I had been far “too 
busy,’ the Archbishop, with his weight of heavy 
work and unending responsibilities, found time to 
prepare ‘their food himself. That he should be 
interested in the birds at Addington or Lambeth 
I could comprehend, but here I saw him throwing 
out crumbs to feed birds that he had never seen. 
Of all the sermons‘ the Archbishop had ever 
preached in my hearing, that was the one that 
made the deepest and most lasting impression 
on me. 

I appeal, then, to my readers to feed the birds. 
More especially, | beg those in country districts 
not to forget they need food and, during frosty 
weather, water. A town sparrow has a better 
time all round than a country bird, for there are 
water-troughs and cab-ranks, and both of these 
mean frée meals. “But m the lone strétches of 
desolate, snow-laden fields and meadows, who 
shall help the starving birds, unless it be you from 
your comfortable vicarage window; or you from 
the terrace of the old manor; or you, again, whose 
cottage is joyous with their song in summertime. 

Think for a moment, of the long, agonized 


search for any small particles of food on the 


snow-covered ground, of the frosty nights and 
bitter days before at last even the plucky little 
sparrows give up hope and fall dead at your 
doorstep! And then try and realize that 1f every- 
one would feed the birds in winter—as many do 
already—such things would be practically un- 
known throughout the land. 

If you feed the birds this winter, their songs 
next summer will give you a greater delight than 
you have ever felt before. From the orchard 
and meadow, the shady copse and quiet wood- 
lands, each glad song that goes up will find an 
echo in your own heart when “the winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on 
earth, and the time of the singing of birds is to 
come. 

Here are a few simple bird-menus, which are 
inexpensive and can be made from the scraps 
from your table or kitchen. They have been com- 
plied from such authorities as Dr. Jessop, author 
of Pity tbe “Poor Birds. (SsG KS aad ea ners: 
Donne, the writer of the charming verses, “Peeps 
into Bird-life,” and I give Dr. Jessop’s in his own 
words: 

Breakfast Dishes—Sometimes a blessed bone, 
for the dogs don’t want all the bones; sometimes 
a slice of bacon sometimes a bit of gristle 
or fat, or a most exquisite morsel of butter, which 
has been left. 

Luncheon—You must cut thick rounds of 
bread and put them in the bacon-dish, and leave 


them there to sop up the gravy; and you must 
pretend that you cannot possibly finish that bit of 
plum cake. Oh, to see the way in which those 
birds will pick out the plums! 

Two simple savories are as follows: Take a 
big bone and fasten it in a bush or a tree where 
the dogs can’t get at it. Or set up some wands, 
some six feet high, and tie them together at the 
top; and then hang up a cocoanut, cut in half, for 
the stits; 

Puree a la Jessop—You must provide yourself 
with a vessel of some capacity, and you must cut 
up a big loaf into blocks, and you must sprinkle 
it with barley meal and you must pour boiling 
water upon it, and stir it all up until it assumes 
the consistency of a pudding, and you must add 
a handful of hempseed. To serve the dish you 
must have a space of two or three yards swept 
of the snow, and you must spoon out the delicious 
mixture, and then you will see what you will see. 

I conclude with a fine recipe of my own: 

Macedoine a la Trelawney—Take some potato 
and apple pealings, the remains on the breakfast 
plate, and a hard-boiled egg; chop fine and 
sprinkle with light wheat and canary seed.— 


’ From Bird Chat, by Dayrell Trelawney (Church 


Bells Office). 


HUMANE 
~ EDUCATION 


We could hardly have a better illustration of 
the need of humane education which will teach 
the young to be above the superstitions and silly 
prejudices that have caused so much unspeakable 
suffering to mankind and to our four-footed 
friends than to study those superstitions that re- 
lated. to the “harmless, necessary cat.” inseam 
article published by the Boston Herald, Decem- 
ber 27, which is headed “The Disturbing Cat,” 
one absurd superstition is touched upon. The 
article is so interesting we give it in full: 


A tramp cat was found “sucking the breath of 
a farmer’s child” at Gladstone, Mich. The New 
York World, alluding editorially to the survival 
of this superstition, says that it is probably “a 
form of the temperamental antipathy to cats 
which exists with hysterical. manifestations in 
many persons,’ and it refers to the investigation 
of cat fear by Dr. Weir Mitchell, who gave to . 
the disease a loud-sounding Greek name. 

The superstition of the cat’s delight in sucking 
the breath of a human being is an old one. (The 
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wonder is that so many cats lived after their en- 
joyment). Topsell in his “History of Four- 
Footed Beasts” (1607), which is largely a com- 
pilation, states the fact and assigns the reason. 
His account is so curious that we quote it in full: 

“Tt is most certain that the breath and savor 
of cats consume the radical humor and destroy 
the lungs, and therefore they which keep their 
cats with them in their beds have the air cor- 
rupted, and fall into several hectics and con- 
sumptions. There was a certain company of 
Monks much given to nourish and play with cats, 
whereby they were so infected that within a short 
space none of them were able either to say, read, 
pray or sing in all the monastery, and therefore, 
also, they are dangerous in the time of pestilence, 
for they are not only apt to bring home vene- 
mous infection, but to poison a man with very 
looking upon him; wherefore there is in some 
men a natural dislike and abhorring of cats, their 
natures being so composed that not only when 
they see them, but being near them and unseen, 
and hid of purpose, they fall into passions, fret- 
tings, sweatings, pulling off their hats and tremb- 
ling fearfully, as | have known many in Ger- 
many; the reason whereof is because the con- 
stellation which threateneth their bodies, which is 
peculiar to every man, worketh by the presence 
and offence of these creatures; and therefore 
they have cried out to take away the cats.” 

Menrys1i of France could not stay: in the 
room with a cat, but there are other animals, and 
there are plants, fruits, etc., that have been anti- 
pathetic to men and women. Even the sight of 
roses has caused many to swoon. Bleeding at 
the nose followed the presence of apples in a 
room, and the secretary to Francis I. used to stop 
his nostrils with bread if an apple was on the 
table. Others. could not endure a pig served in 
any form. An eel, though in a pie, distressed a 
learned man at Antwerp. Dogs and hedgehogs 
have caused fainting spells. Erasmus was fever- 
ish if he saw a sea-fish; Marshal d’Albret was 
sick at the stomach when he looked on a boar’s 
head; Tycho Brahe’s knees were turned to water 
at the sight of a hare; the Duke of Eperon faint- 
ed at the sight of a leverett; Boyle had convul- 
sions if he heard water dropping from a faucet; 
Turenne was weak when he saw a spider. The 
list of these strange antipathies is a very long 
one. 


There was a time when all these fears were | 


attributed to pre-natal influence. This explana- 
tion is not now in favor. Why should a robust, 
healthy, sane man turn pale, sweat great drops, 
have a queazy stomach, and be mentally dis- 
tressed when there is in a room a cat which he 
does not see, when he has no reason to believe 
that a cat is present? Nor does it matter whether 
the case be the ordinary cat of the alley and the 
roof, raccoon, angora, maltese or manx. 


A still more common superstition which is the 
cause of misery to many cats, is that when mov- 


ing it is bad luck to take the family cat. A tele- 
phone message recently came to the League from 


a man who asked to have an agent go to his home 
and take away a young, healthy cat. He said 
they were going to move and the women of his 
family thought it bad luck to take the cat with 
them. He did not want to leave the cat shut out 
in the cold and cruel world so telephoned to 
have it taken to the ‘Cats’ Home.” Needless to 
add the cat was very quickly sent for and added 
to the League’s little family of cats desirable for 
good homes. 7 | 

One family living in South Boston moved 
across the street and shut the cat in a cupboard 
to prevent her from following them. Fortunately 
a neighbor rescued the cat. A cat rescued by a 
League agent who had to climb a ladder to the 
second story and break open a window to get 
her it was afterward reported, was purposely 
left by her owner. She was nearly dead of star- 
vation when rescued. 

Is it not time that humane education should 
be introduced in every day school, Sunday school 
and pulpit? We look back with wonder on the 
superstition of witchcraft, but take too little pains 
to dissipate the superstition of today. 


An Australian Band of Mercy boy wrote the 
following story of an intelligent dog: 

I am telling you of a dog that deserves to be 
remembered. Some years ago a man who lived 
on the Hunter River had a black retriever dog, 
who every day brought him his dinner. One day 
he was late when he arrived, and began barking 
to his master, who thought something must be 
wrong, but he remained at work till evening, then 
started for home. Then he found, when he came 
to creek, that the flood had risen and swept away 
the small bridge. The basket in which his food 
was always sent was lined with pitch, so he wrote 
on paper that the flood had risen, that he could 
not cross, and to send him food. He put the 
letter in the basket, and sent his dog home. For 
three days the dog swam back and forward with 
his food till the bridge was repaired. And he 
did another good and noble deed two years after- 
wards. He was following two children to school 
when the little girl missed her footing and slipped 
into the creek, as they were on the bank, when 
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instantly the good retriever sprang in, caught 
her frock, and brought her to the bank safely, 
when her brother took her home. About two 
months after this the dear dog died, and his mas- 
ter had his body stuffed so that he was never 
forgotten.—Harold Lawson, Sup. Public School. 


Just for One Night 

If I could live to God for just one day, 
One blessed day, from rosy dawn of light 
Till purple twilight deepened into night,— 
A day of faith unfaltering, trust complete, 
Of love unfeigned and perfect charity, 

Of hope undimmed, of courage past dismay, 
Of heavenly peace, patient humility, 
No hint of duty to. constrain my feet, 
No dream of ease to lull to listlessness, 
Within my heart no root of bitterness, 

No yielding to temptation’s subtle sway,— 
I think, in that one day would so expand 
My soul to meet such holy, high demand 
That never, never more could hold me bound 
This shrivelling husk of self that wraps me 

round. 
So might I henceforth live to God alway. 


Susan H. Gammons. 


O Blessed Jesus, Who hast taught us that not 
a sparrow falleth without the knowledge of our 
Father in Heaven, quicken our sensibilities, we 
beseech Thee, with a recognition of His watch- 
ful care for the fishes of the sea, the birds of 
the air, and the beasts of the field, and teach us 
to bear ever in mind our accountability to our 
Father in Heaven for our treatment of His dumb 
creatures, so that we may always deal justly and 
mercifully towards them, remembering that He 
will exact of us a strict account of our steward- 
ship of them in the Last Great Day. Grant this, 
we beseech Thee, O Merciful Saviour. Amen. 

Rey, Dr Georven ha sevinouc 


A Little Sermon 
The following earnest plea for suffering ani- 
mals was written by L. Frances Estes for the 
Occident, a journal with the excellent motto: 
‘ Loving all things, 
Beholding good in all, 
Desiring good for all, 
Realizing the oneness of all. 
He who is not yet aware that God loves all 
forms of life, and that He cares with equal ten- 
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derness for all, is ignorant of the fact that all 
life is one. He who would have nothing done 
in behalf of suffering animals is yet selfish and 
animal-like himself. He who assumes to con- 
sider that the dumb animals are outside the 
pale of God’s love, and that only the human is 
of consequence, is inordinately, childishly con- 
ceited. 

Is it not plainly our duty, as children of a 
loving Father, to make some provision for the 
animals—to share the blessings which Heaven 
has granted us with the dumb creature in its 
need? As one enjoys his own snug home, his 
warm fireside and his daily bread, so does he 
not desire that homeless, friendless and starv- 
ing animals should in some way be provided 
for? 

Neither cats nor dogs can find food for them- 
selves in cities with their building-covered 
areas and their paved streets, nor can they find 
“some hole to crawl into’ round amongst those 
gate-barred enclosures and those forbidding 
buildings of brick and stone. Moreover, long 
years of domestication have impaired their 
ability and even their inclination to provide for 
themselves. It is, therefore, incumbent on us 
who, as humans, have been instrumental in 
causing them to be thus dependent, to see that 
some provision is made for them. 

That there are orphaned and neglected chil- 
dren to be provided for, is neither reason nor 
excuse for doing naught for the dumb animals. 
The Heavenly Father gives of His love and 
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care unto both. Even the dumb creature is 
precious in the sight of Him without whose 
knowledge not one sparrow falleth. 

Moreover, there’s none but will hear and 
heed the cry of the suffering child who in some 
way will be provided for. Few, indeed, are they 
to whom the dumb creature in its distress does 
not ery out in vain. 

The interests of needy children will not be 
affected because provision of some kind is made 
for dumb animals; nor, should nothing be done 
for the animals, would those interests be en- 
hanced. 

We have been told that if we would civilize 
a man we must begin with his grandfather. In 
the matter of providing for needy children let 
us begin even further back. Let us start with 
the animals. 

Care for the little children, by all means; but 
provide also for the needs of the animals. Give 
to the dumb creatures a home; satisfy their 
wants; relieve their sufferings; shield them 
from cruelty. | 

Give in behalf of the dumb animals; you who 
cannot retreat within the safe limits of your 
comfortable homes, and feel no troubled 
thought for the friendless creature without; you 
who from your snug homes have looked out 
upon the stormy night and wished longingly 
that no dumb creature even, might be left with- 
out, friendless, shelterless and a-hungered then; 
you who do not regard the home which by the 
bounty of the Father you enjoy, as so intensely 
your own that you may not suffer the dumb 
creature that needs its blessings, and knows to 
crave them, to find an abiding place therein. 


—. 


Trixy, the Twenty-three-Pound X-Zalia Cat 


Trixy is undoubtedly the largest and hand- 
somest black cat in the city, says the Boston 
Seaiaeeetic resides on Batterymarch Street 
with the X-Zalia medicine people, and thereby 
fangs a tale. Which is the tale of Trixy, but 
oem irixy s- tail. 

About three years ago the X-Zalia people lost 
a black cat. ‘They were deeply attached to the 
animal, and offered a reward of $5 for his re- 
turn, preferably alive. The original black cat did 
not come, but Trixy did. He was brought in by 


an old maid who had been obliged to give up 
housekeeping and was disposing of her pets. 
She said she thought anyone who cared enough 
for a cat to offer $5 reward might be worthy of 
vege bLixcye 

It was not that there was not plenty of people 
eager and anxious to harbor the cat. On the 
contrary, among those eager to possess Trixy 
was the friend to whom the woman gave her 
Othemepetea japanese poodle. dhe kind friend 
was more than anxious to have Trixy, but the 
old lady wasn’t willing, because she feared she 
might become fonder of one and neglect the 
other. So Trixy took up his abode on Battery- 
march Street. And there he has lived very hap- 
pity ever since, last name and all. He has sev- 
eral charming habits which make him so beloved 
that his owners are sure it is the poodle who 
would have been neglected. Chief among Trixy’s 
habits is his fascinating way of bringing all the 
mice he catches, before the breath of life has had 
time to depart their bodies, to the delighted 
stenographer’s feet, and there relaxing his hold. 

But even if he should forget these charming 
ways and should lose the beautiful plumpness 
that makes him the giant cat of the Hub, and 
even if the glossy black coat that is the pride 
of his family’s heart should tarnish, he would 
still be the delight of 55 Batterymarch Street, 
for he is X-Zalia’s mascot, and a very lucky 
mascot he has proved. 


LEAGUE NEWS * 
* AND NOTES 


The Public Meeting of the Animal Rescue 
League will be held this year rather earlier than 
istial. “cit twill™take place at‘the +Park Street 
Chapel, where it is usually held, on Tuesday, 


January 28, at half-past three in the afternoon. 


We expect.to have one or two speakers present 
with us, and also to give the pleasant social tea 
which has been such a success during the last 
two years. We hope that all our members and 
friends will attend this meeting. 


The League had a call on Saturday morning 
to go to Cambridge and get a dead cat. The 
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one who gave the call 
the telephone 
seemed very much dis- 
turbed because we could 
not send for the dead 
cat, and spoke as if she 
should not continue to 
give any assistance to 
the League on that ac- 
counts ble worderseto 
go outside of the League 
for sick and suffering, 
lost and deserted dogs 
and cats that day num- 
bered 59. Do the very 
best we could we were 
only able to get 21 of 
those orders filled, as 
the calls were all in 
different directions, and 
even sending out two 
men and two _ boys impossible to 
cover them all. There were four what we call 
“rush calls’ for very sick cats that had to be 
removed immediately. There were a number of 
calls in which the parties said that they would 
not keep the cats or dogs over Sunday. These 
are some of the many cases where people will 
take in a homeless dog or cat but are not willing 
to keep it even over night, therefore we have to 
send as soon as possible. Under these circum- 
stances it hardly seems as if anyone who had 
sympathy for suffering and neglected animals 
could blame us for not taking time to send for 
a dead cat when so many living ones were need- 
ing our attention. We telephoned in reply that 
the body might be sent to us and we would then 
take care of it, but that we could not possibly 
take a man from his work for the living to go 
after the dead. Of course it must be possible 
to get messenger boys in Cambridge as well as 
in Boston, and a messenger boy can be intrusted 
with the dead body of a cat when one might not 
feel willing to call him for the purpose of carry- 
ing away a sick cat or animals that were in dan- 
ger of struggling hard to escape from him. 

Our friends must remember that the Animal 
Rescue League, while very anxious to oblige 
all its patrons and to help them in every way 
possible about animals that are alive or dead, 
was not established for the purpose of taking 


through 


it avas 


I HOPE I SHALL FIND THE FAMILY AT HOME 


care of those that are dead. Its purpose is above 
all things to care for the living, and | confess it 
is very difficult for me to understand how any- 
one should be offended with us when sick and 
neglected animals are calling upon us im every 
direction, to leave them to suffer while we send 
for one that is dead. 


These are a few of the orders that we have 


received in the morning’s mail:— 
Roxbury.—Call for stray cat Tuesday. Party 


left cat in cellar—had to go away on account of 
sickness. 

Roxbury.—There is a dog which some one 
had moved away and left without a home at 
——— Street, and which is starving and the 
boys are ill-treating it. I wish you would send 
someone right away and get it. 

Everett.—Please call at Street and get 
three or four cats left by people moving. 

South Boston.—Will you please send to my 
address and get a stray dog which we have had 
two or three days and do not wish to turn out 
into the cold. 

Roxbury.—Please call for tramp cat in cellar 
of house, Avenue. 
There are two cats at 

Will you get them? 

Roxbury.—There is a poor homeless cat run- 

ning round half starved. She has lost one of 


Street a man left. 
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her front legs and is blind and about to have 
kittens. I try to feed it every day but think it 
should be taken care of in some other way. If 
you will send some one out here and take her 
away, it will be a relief to us all. 

Will you please come to Mrs. C., Harrison 
Avenue, for diseased dog right away. It is a 
stray dog we do not own. 


We received during the month of Decem- 
ber 239 dogs, 655 cats and kittens, and six 
horses. We have received 12 new members 
during the month. 


We wish all our readers a Happy New Year, 
ends werrask them to make it happy — for 
us by getting new subscribers to our paper and 
members to the League and by helping us in 
every way they can to fill our treasury. 


On Christmas day every stall was filled at 
Pine Ridge, our Home of Rest for Horses. A 
number of large dogs were in our kennels there, 
and horses and dogs all received a good Christ- 
mas dinner. In our city kennels we gave a little 
extra treat to our family of 67 dogs and 40 cats. 
The men who were on duty that day had a good 
Christmas dinner furnished them, and Saturday 
following Christmas we gave our usual Christ- 
mas Neighborhood Party, at which were present 
over one hundred children and a few of the 
mothers with their little babies. We did not 
have a tree this year, but gave them all ice 
cream, cake and candy, and to some of those who 
needed it we gave presents of warm clothing 
very kindly furnished us by Mrs. R. M. Morse 
of Jamaica Plain, and books, toys and games. 
We are sufficiently well acquainted now in the 
neighborhood of Carver Street to know where to 
give things so that they will do the most good, 
and the children have been educated to agree 
with us that those who do not need anything 
more than the refreshments must leave the 
games, toys and books for those who have no 
other way of getting Christmas gifts. We do 
not believe in giving to those who are already 
surfeited with gifts, and we believe in teaching 
the children to feel the same way. 

The Christmas party was a very happy one, 
and considering what a large number of children 
were present, it was remarkably quiet and or- 


derly. Those ladies who came here to assist 
us, expecting the usual pushing and jostling and 
disorderly conduct of many such occasions, were 
surprised and delighted to see how well all the 
children behaved. 


A ketter to the Lezegue 


When I left the Animal Rescue League or 
the 12th inst., my first. pleasing discovery was 
that my little dog was exceedingly well trained 
to the lead, and by the time I got to Roxbury 
and back to the wharf with him 1 concluded tha. 
1 was going to have very little trouble, if any, 
traveling with him. I checked him and left 
him in care of the baggage-master. , After we 
got well out to sea, he came for me and took 
me down to see Ki-ko (the dog). I found h 
was fastened in a very comfortable place just 
outside the kitchen, and, very wisely, was mak- 
ing friends with the cooks. You see from thai 
that he is a dog of the world. Later the bag- 
gage-master took him for a run on deck and 
also in the morning. The stewardess had him 
in her cabin for awhile, too, so he had a finc 
time. On my arrival in Yarmouth I took him 
to my aunt’s with me and he behaved very well 
for the four or five days he was there, excepting 
when he tried to quarrel with Pat, their little 
Airedale, because I patted him. 

He is now with me at my sister’s, where I 
expect he will be permanently, and seems per- 
fectly happy and contented. He has one trick 
which commends itself to me—he absolutely 
refuses to allow anyone to come into my room 
to call me in the morning until I am ready te 
get up. He gives the most ferocious growls, 
but never barks. He is avery good watch-dog, 
100, uliessiceps in my room: now, and liam 


particularly well pleased to find that he watches 


well, as I expect to sleep outdoors as soon as 
a little milder weather sets in. Another good 
point is that he does not make friends too easily 
and is not inclined to leave the grounds. In 
fact, will not, unless I take him. 

I must not take up any more of your valua- 
ble time, but I am sure that you cannot think 
that I am other than well satisfied from what I 
have written. 

Wishing your work every success, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
JEAN M. BrinGay. 
Barton, Digby County, Nova Scotia. 


“In renewing my subscription to your inter- 
esting little paper I want to take the opportun- 
ity of telling you what a very nice little dog our 
little Terry is. I think they called him Blackie 
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at the Home. I got him last May, and for 
awhile feared I should have to return him to 
you. He would run away if we left him a min- 
ute untied, and a disagreeable skin eruption ap- 
peared the week after I got him. But we cured 
the eruption, and, after taking him to our sum- 
mer home on the Cape, all roving propensitjes 
disappeared and he became my shadow a most 
devoted little attendant. I wish he could tell 
his history more fully than I can deduce it from 
his habits. He has no accomplishments at all 
—no tricks—but a general alert common sense 
that one often finds in mongrels. I told some 
neighboring children where I got him, and one 
of them reported it to her mother, saying: ‘Oh, 
mamma, it’s so interesting. Mrs H— - has 
brought down with her a dear little refuse dog.’ 
Weercalledshinmilerry sbecatise, ite) easyvitorcal! 
and because he is certainly some kind of a ter- 
rier. He is a capital little watchdog. My son 
has a very fine shaggy terrier which he got of 
you last spring—a beauty, and a great pet. 


ites Weave Re 


Will vou please put this in your next issue? 


A family living here on Green Street, Charles- 
town, has a mother cat that was brought to them 
when a kitten from a stable on Medford Street. 
She had a couple of kittens some time ago. She 
took them both out in the yard, laid one down 
and carried the other into the neighbor’s next 
door and laid it on the floor. One of the daugh- 
ters went out and rescued the other kitten. Now 
the mother cat goes from one to the other and 
nurses them, sometimes staying all night at the 
neighbor's. This is true, as one of the “neighbors 
is my customer. 


Mrseo4. Charlestown: 


Mr. Alexander of Newton Lower Falls, Mass., 
had a fox hound dog which was troubled with 
the mange, and havitig read in Our Fourfooted 
Friends about Veterinary X-Zalia, 
his dog. 
healed. 


used it on 
Within five days the flesh was entirely 


ear of this dog he had such confidence in X-Zalia 
that he again used it and this also healed up. 
Considering that mange and red cankers are sup- 
posed to be incurable, this speaks wonders for 
Veterinary X-Zalia. You can get it of your 
druggist or send a dollar for a bottle to: the 


X-Zalia Corporation, 55-57 Batterymarch St., 
s0ston.—A dvt. 


Later when a red sore formed in the. 


FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINIG + sve roo 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET. 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


Animal Rescue League 


Post Cards 


24 Different Views of the 


LEAGUE HEADQUARTERS 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX 
LEAGUE ANIMALS 


A full set of 24 
by mail postpaid for 25 cents 


2 cents each ; 3 for 5 cents. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAQUE 


5 1 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 
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A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS : 


As a disinfectant and ‘deodorizer it is unequalled. 


LOOK FoR AUSTIN ON EVERY CAKE For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 


Manufactured by 


vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


2 ae ee The Sulpho-Napthol Co.. Haymarket Square, Boston, 
The Boston Pet Stock Co. 
W. N. KIMBALL DR. C, F. SULLIVAN 


DOGS, PET STOCK AND PIGEONS 


QF ALL KINDS 


DOGS TREATED FOR ALL DISEASES 


The Famous TRIMOUNT REMEDIES 
36 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 
; ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE HAVING 
SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals DOGS AND CATS 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


eeperecns; -1546-3 Cambridge | ECYPTIAN SPRAY MFG. Co. 


The Great Dust Layer, Germ Destroyer and Deodorizer 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


Tel, 579 Main 129 Pearl Street 
51 Carver Street, 


oa) 6 P. M. DAILY. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
: of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut 
Price 10 cents each. By 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 
Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesrooms, from the 
least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered eases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered oak, 
mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zine, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Teiephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman 


Frank S. Waterman 
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Whose Home is the Wilderness? 
New chapters in the life of the forest, in Mr. 
Long’s most fascinating style. 


_Brier-Patch Philosophy By “ Peter Rabbit” 
A volume of cheerful philosophy. 


Northern Trails 


Stories of the wild life of Labrador and New- 
foundland. The white wolf, salmon, wild goose and 
polar bear are some of the animals whose ways are 
studied. 


Wayeeses: The White Wolf 


A reprint from that portion of ‘‘ Northern 
Trails’? which has aroused the most discussion. 


School of the Woods 


‘School of the Woods”’ shows Mr. Long to be 
a keen observer and truthful recorder. 


Following the Deer 
' A huge buck is here followed through the chang- 
ing seasons—sum mer, autumn and winter. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


A GROUP OF ANIMAL STORIES 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


A Little Brother to the Bear 

The atmosphere of the big wood so pervades the 
book, that the reader feels as if he were in the forest 
watching, listening and seeing for himself. 


Beasts of the Field 


A collection of Mr. Long’s animal stories in 
the first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


Fowls of the Air 


Mr. Long’s bird stories, which appeared in the 
first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


JUST ISSUED 


Our Domestic Animals 

Their Habits, Intelligence and Usefulness. 
Translated from the French of Gos. de Voigt by 
K. P. Wormeley. Edited for America by Charles 
Wm. Burkett. A book which helps man to appre- 
ciate more fully the value of his fricnds, the animals. 
The book is elaborately illustrated. 


Trade Department 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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OLD GRIST MILL 


FAMOUS 
FOR ITS QUALITY 
AND IS 
THE BEST FOOD 
FOR DOGS 


SOMETHING NEW! 
OLD GRIST MILL CAT BREAD 


The tabbies like it and thriveon it. Makes them 
healthy and wise. Fcr sale by all Grocers, Druggists 
and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
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ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


They will keep a dog in show form and working condi- 
Excellent for Field Trial dogs. 

Are fed exclusively at the principal dog shows of Canada, . 

America, Great Britain, France, Germany, etc. 

They are used by the foremost kennel owners and 
breeders throughout the world. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons, Game, 
Birds, Fish 

Send for FREE Catalogue, “ DOG CULTURE,” which 
contains practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and 
general management of dogs, also chapters on cats 


tion. 


Newark, N. J, Cleveland, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo, Boston, Mass. 
San Francisco,Cal, Montreal, Can. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
(Am.) Ltd. 


